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Seattle Community Coalition 
Fights For Affirmative Action 


by Michelle Celarier 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor’s Note: During the last few 
years, lawyers for and against affir- 
mative action have presented reams of 
arguments before the Supreme Court. 
Yet perhaps the strongest case for af- 
firmative action continues to be made 
by Third World community groups 
battling for access to jobs and educa- 
tion at the local level. In the following 
article, LNS correspondent Michelle 
Celarier describes one such battle, 
which pits a Seattle community coali- 
tion against a bakery whose major 
customers include the McDonald’s 
hamburger chain and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense.) 

SEATTLE, Wash. (LNS)— When 
Lavona Johnson and two other 
residents of Seattle’s predominantly 
Black Central District sat down last fall 
to talk to one of the owners of Gai’s 
French Bakery about hiring and pro- 
moting more Black and other Third 
World workers in his recently expand- 
ed business, Johnson says she was 
“flabbergasted” by his response. 

“He said that in all his years in the 
bakery business,” recalls Mrs. 
Johnson, “he’d never met a Black man 
who could get up at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing to drive a truck.” All Gai’s truck 
drivers are white— a sore point between 
the community and the bakery. 

Such seemingly blatant racism stun- 
ned the three representatives of a Cen- 
tral District organizing project known 
as the Cherry Hill Coalition. But it 
didn’t stop them. 

In the six months since the incident, 
the Coalition has filed a class action 
suit against the bakery, precipitating a 
Labor Department investigation of its 
affirmative action plan. In response, 
Gai’s labor consultant, Eugene God- 
dess, has picked up on the Bakke- 
Weber line by insisting that “to go any 
further” would amount to nothing 
short of “reverse discrimination.” So 
far, however, neither the statistics (15 
percent Black and Third World 
workers in the middle of a neighbor- 
hood that is 75 percent Black) nor 
Gai’s written plan have satisfied the 
Labor department. On February 3 the 
plan was sent back for having “inade- 
quate goals and timetables” and a 
“workforce analysis” not detailed 
enough to satisfy the department. A 
revised plan is now under investiga- 
tion. 

Community Pressure Builds 

In the meantime, far from sitting on 
its hands and waiting for the Labor 
Department’s decision, the Coalition 
has mobilized community support. It 
has collected hundreds of postcards 
signed by residents who agree the bread 
“has lost its taste since I found you 
discriminate by race,” and received 
support from a number of Black 
churches and organizations. In early 
spring, supporters began a grocery 


picket which within a few weeks caused 
two stores to take Gai’s bakery pro- 
ducts off the shelves. 

That may not be much economic 
pressure on a company that purchased 
two and a half blocks of urban renewal 
land from the city at $2 an acre to ex- 
pand its facilities, primarily into hamT 
burger bun operations for McDonalds. 
McDonalds (which the Coalition says 
it’ll target next) now accounts for some 
30 to 40 percent of Gai’s business, and 
other restaurants buy another large 
chunk. 

But the promise the community says 
Gai’s made when it bought the land in 
1976 — to hire more Black workers and 
place them in the higher-paying jobs of 
bakers and truck drivers, rather than 
concentrating them in the sanitation 
department— is coming back to haunt 
the bakery. 

The Italian family business, started in 
the 1930s by brothers Phil and Henri 
Gai, has become a symbol of institu- 
tional racism in a predominantly Black 
(75 percent) neighborhood which has an 
unemployment rate of over 30 percent. 

Phil Gai’s son, Don, who has the un- 
comfortable job of personnel manager, 
excuses the attitudes of the elder 
Gais — proud men who started out sell- 
ing bread door-to-door— as genera- 
tional. With Henry out of town, and 
Phil taking the “no comment” ap- 
proach, the responsibility for dealing 
with the press fell to Don. 

In his office overlooking rows and 
rows of the hamburger bun operation 
and equipped with a video screen on 
which other parts of the plant can be 
surveilled, Don Gai whipped out the 
company’s affirmative action plan, 
complete with goals and timetables. As 
their problems with the Labor Depart- 
ment indicated, a statistical breakdown 
of Black workers employed in different 
jobs was harder to come by. 

Whether or not the company’s 
figures and goals meet the minimum 
federal affirmative action regulations 
necessary for Gai’s to keep its military 
contracts is something the Labor 
Department is keeping under wraps for 
the moment. But, as of the end of 
December, out of 222 “craftsmen and 
unskilled workers” (which would in- 
clude bakers), only 26 were Black or 
Third World. On the other hand, 
among the bakery’s laborers the pro- 
portion was much higher: 12 out of 39. 

In total, the bakery says that at that 
time it employed 54 “minorities” out 
of a total of about 350 workers in the 
main facility in the central area of Seat- 
tle. 

Both labor consultant Eugene God- 
dess and Don Gai say that many of 
their minority workers are content in 
their sanitation jobs, that there are not 
enough truck driver openings in one 
year to meet the Coalition’s demands 
for five minority drivers by the end of 
1979, and that a high turnover at Gai’s 
makes a high percentage of minority 
workers practically impossible. 

“Now it’s no reflection on Black 
people,” says Goddess, “but it’s not 
easy to get people into these jobs.” Of 
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25 minorities hired last year, he claims, 
only two remain. But he was forced to 
admit that turnover among white 
employees is just as high due to the 
harsh conditions, deflating his own 
argument. 

Black Hiring 
“Designed to Fall”? 

Gai’s now says the bakery has hired 
its second Black “driver-trainee,” an 
example of its “good faith” efforts. 
According to Goddess, the first trainee 
didn’t like the work and went back to 
his native California. 

Cherry Hill Coalition activist Marv 
Frodsham tells the stpry differently. 
After a few weeks in which the Black 
trainee received very little “training,” 
he says, the man was put on part-time 
status, a white man was hired to take 
up the slack, and so the Black man left. 

Such affirmative action remedies, 
says Frodsham, are “designed to fail.” 

Don Gai says the confrontations 
with the Cherry Hill Coalition ‘‘first 
made us aware of the problem,” then 
quickly amends his comment; “We 
don’t think there is a problem, ’ ’ 

Nonetheless, when the bakery pur- 
chased its land from the city in 1976, 
Black and Third World workers ac- 
counted for only five percent of the 
workforce, a worse record than the 
neighboring ITT-ownpd Wonder 
Bread. With community pressure 
mounting, Gai’s claims it has hired an 
additional 13 minorities just since the 
first of 1979, bringing the current tally 
up to 67. 

But what do the numbers mean? 

Orlando Nuckols is one Black man 
who beefed up Gai’s minority hiring 
statistics recently. Hired the first pf 
April, he was laid off on the fourth. 

Nuckols says he was hired on a one 
month probationary basis, and was 
told he’d be evaluated after a week. In- 
stead, he says, one hour before he was 
to report for his third day on the job, 
Don Gai called him and told him the 
other workers thought he would never 
“catch on” to the work. 

The position of checker, which in- 
cluded checking merchandise with a 
computer read-out, required someone 
“fast and good with figures,” says 
Nuckols. He felt his B.A. in urban af- 
fairs, plus insurance and real estate ex- 
perience, “demanded a good math 
aptitude,” and felt he could do the 
work. 

According to Nuckols, Gai also told 
him other workers wanted the job, 
which pays $6.89 an hour, but Nuckols 
thinks Gai’s “just doesn’t want Black 
workers.” Nuckols has filed a racial 
discrimination suit with the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Negotiations Stalemated 

With opinions so polarized, negotia- 
tions between the bakery and the 
Coalition are stalemated after six 
months of monthly meetings. Both 
sides recently presented what the 
Cherry Hill Coalition calls “bottom 
line” proposals which the other side 
finds intolerable. 

Cherry Hill wants the previously- 
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mentioned five minority truck drivers 
by the end of 1979, and it demands that 
a fellow organization, the Unemploy- 
ment Minority Action Council, serve 
as employment agency for the bakery. 
According to activist Joyce Johnson, 
the only time Gai’s has gone to the 
UMAC was when it was in a bind. For 
instance the bakery called the UMAC 
on Christmas Eve. They needed some- 
one to work on Christmas Day; 

Aside from an occasional ex-worker 
like Orlando Nuckols who speaks up, 
the conflict has been confined to the 
community and management, with the 
important link of the workers inside 
missing. Neither union represented 
there (the Teamsters and the Bakers) 
has stepped in to side with the Coali- 
tion; Gai’s says their employees are 
tired of being harassed by outsiders, 
and the Coalition says the workers are 
either too intimidated to talk, or else 
they have already quit. 

Before visiting Gai’s bakery and tak- 
ing a tour which revealed (as Joyce 
Johnson had predicted) “you don’t see 
one Black hand touching that bread,” 
LNS agreed not to talk to any of the 
workers inside. 

Outside, a Black worker unloading 
trucks seemed oblivious to the con- 
troversy, but said, “I just hope this 
helps me get a promotion.” □ 

( LNS correspondent Michelle Celarier 
is a researcher and writer based in Seat- 
tle ) 


(For background information on mid- 
west anti-nuclear activity , see packet 
#946) 

‘Hell No, We Won’t Glow”; 
Anti-Nuke Protesters 
March in Chicago 


by Connie Mansueto 
Liberation News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) — Chanting 
“Com Ed Lies,” and “Hell no, we 
won’t glow,” 1,500 anti-nuclear 
demonstrators marched through 
downtown Chicago on April 14 and 
rallied in Daly Plaza, near where Com- 
monwealth Edison has its offices. The 
utility currently operates seven nuclear 
facilities. 

The rally was the first coordinated 
by the Citizens Against Nuclear Power, 
and it featured speakers from groups 
not usually associated with the anti- 
nuclear movement. Representatives of 
two labor unions, the United Auto 
Workers and the United Steelworkers 
of America, a member of the Midwest 
Coalition for the Liberation of South 
Africa, and a doctor from Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital all spoke out against the 
use of nuclear power. 

Architect Herbert Read, an in- 
tervenor challenging licensing of the 
Bailly plant in nearby Barns Harbor, 
Indiana, cited a clear case of corporate 
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deception. The maps that were drawn 
for the proposed Bailly site depicted 
the city of Gary, Indiana as 10 miles 
away when it is actually five miles from 
the site. And Portage, a city of 15,000, 
was completely left off the maps, 
which were drawn by engineering firm 
Sargent and Lundy. 

A member of Citizens Against 
Nuclear Power, Joyce Stoller, summed 
up the purpose of the protest: 
“Because of the accident in Penn- 
sylvania, we not only have an oppor- 
tunity, we have an historic obligation 
to organize the burgeoning anti-nuke 
sentiment into an effective political 
response that can halt the deadly 
peril.” 

A pro-nuclear counter demonstra- 
tion quickly dispersed when less than 
25 people turned out in support of 
nuclear power. □ 

* * * 

(Connie Mansueto contributed this ar- 
ticle from her home base in Indiana 
before setting out for Europe, from 
where she hopes to supply other 
stories.) 


Thousands Rally Against 
Proposed Pennsylvania 
Nuke Plant 


PHILADELPHIA (LNS)— More 
than 6,000 people demonstrated 
against nuclear power, April 22, at a 
nuclear construction site near 
Limerick, Pennsylvania. Several thou- 
sand more were unable to reach the ral- 
ly site because the overflow crowd 
blocked narrow access roads. 

The rally, organized by the Keystone 
Alliance, was called to demand a halt 
to construction of the half-finished 
Limerick plant. The twin reactors at 
Limerick, less than 25 miles up-wind 
from Philadelphia, are scheduled to 
begin operation in 1985 and 1987 at a 
cost of $3.4 billion. 

Members of the Keystone Alliance 
attributed the size of the crowd, which 
far exceeded their expectations, to the 
new awareness of the catastrophic 
dangers inherent in nuclear plants after 
the Three Mile Island accident. Many 
in the crowd were at their first 
demonstration. 

Keystone presented a list of demands 
which included shutting down all 
nuclear plants, and instituting a pro- 
gram of safer, cheaper and more 
democratically controlled energy 
sources. 

At the end of the demonstration, 
which was peaceful and resulted in no 
arrests, hundreds of balloons were 
released to show how far radiation 
from the plant can be spread by wind. 
And the crowd cheered at the an- 
nouncement that Keystone will be back 
at Limerick on June 2nd to occupy the 
plant, unless construction is halted 
before then. □ 

* * * 

( Thanks to Ken Rude of the Keystone 
Alliance for this information.) 
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Protesters Take Aim 
at Nuclear Weapons Labs 


by G. Pascal Zachary 
Liberation News Service 


SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Efforts 
by peace activists, aimed at finding a 
constructive use for the two labs that 
design all U.S. nuclear weapons, are 
gaining steam. 

At an April 12 hearing held by the 
Department of Energy, public health 
workers sharply criticized nuclear 
weapons research conducted at 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, 
charging the facility may be leaking 
cancer-causing materials into the en- 
vironment. 

These claims were challenged by lab 
officials who said current safety pro- 
cedures are sufficient to protect lab 
workers and nearby residents from ac- 
cidental spills. They admitted, 
however, that the lab, located 45 miles 
east of San Francisco, has experienced 
17 accidents involving spills or releases 
into the air of nuclear and other 
materials. 

Critics also charged that an 
environmental-impact study, released 
after five years of preparation, under- 
states the hazards of an earthquake. 
They believe a major fault runs under 
or near the facility, which contains be- 
tween 500 and 800 pounds of 
plutonium, and poses a threat to the 
entire Bay Area. 

Officially, the Livermore Lab and 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
in New Mexico— which opened in 1943 
and produced the first atomic 
bomb — are operated by the University 
of California (UC). Funds for the on- 
going research at these labs, however, 
come straight from the federal govern- 
ment. And 50 percent of the $550 
million budget goes towards weapons 
development. 

For the past three years, a Bay Area 
peace group— the UC Nuclear 
Weapons Labs Conversion Pro- 
ject— has pressured the University’s 
Board of Regents to take a more 
responsible role in the administration 
of these labs. They cite a 1970 faculty 
study of these labs which called UC “a 
benevolent absentee landlord,” allow- 
ing the labs a “delightful autonomy 
that borders on the licentious.” 

And yet, despite public protest, UC 
renewed its five year contract with the 
Department of Energy in April, 1977 
without making changes in its ad- 
ministrative role. 

Now UC faces an organized effort 
aimed at: 

•ending all nuclear weapons work at 
the two labs and developing peaceful 
and socially constructive uses for the 
facility; 

•cutting the University’s ties with these 
labs; and 

•carrying out an independent review of 
health and safety hazards at the labs. 

To kick off its efforts, the Conver- 
sion Project staged a rally on May 5 at 
the Livermore facility. “There has 
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never been a mass presence at Liver- 
more and that is the purpose of the ral- 
ly,” said Scott Ullman, rally coor- 
dinator. Daniel Ellsberg was to address 
the rally, and a display was set up 
showing the possible alternate uses of 
the lab. 

More than 13,000 people work at the 
Los Alamos and Livermore labs, where 
all of America’s nuclear warheads have 
been designed. Actual production of 
the weapons takes place in plants scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

“They can’t say we’re trying to take 
away their jobs,” Ullman said. “It gets 
down to, ‘you’re trying to take away 
our bombs.’” 

In fact, these labs play an active role 
in pushing for weapons expansion. For 
instance, both lab directors testified in 
Congress against nuclear test ban 
treaties, and the Los Alamos director 
admitted lobbying “aggressively” for 
the neutron bomb. 

But efforts aimed at limiting the in- 
fluence these labs have on U.S. nuclear 
weapons policy continue to grow. 

In January of this year, a score of 
groups working on conversion projects 
throughout the country met in Santa 
Cruz, California. The result— more 
than 20 nuclear weapons facilities 
around the nation are drawing 
criticism. And in Rocky Flats, Col- 
orado, one week prior to the rally at 
Livermore, more than 10,000 anti- 
nuclear activists turned out to protest 
the plant which manufactures pluton- 
ium “triggers” for atomic bombs 
designed at Livermore and Los 
Alamos. □ 


* * * 

(“ Protesters Take Aim” is G. Pascal 
Zachary’s first contribution to LNS.) 


Nevadans Face Prospect 
Of Briggs-Type Anti-GayBiU 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Lesbians and 
gay men in Nevada are getting ready to 
organize if a Briggs Initiative-style bill 
is introduced in the closing weeks of 
the state legislature’s current session. 
The bill, which Assemblywoman Karen 
Hayes has said she will introduce, 
would require school districts to fire or 
refuse to hire any teacher “advocating, 
soliciting, imposing, encouraging or 
promoting public or private homosex- 
ual behavior in such a manner that 
creates a substantial risk that such con- 
duct will come to the attention of 
school children or school employees.” 
A similar ban, known as the Briggs 
Initiative, was put before California 
voters as a referendum question in 
November 1978. It was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, but if it had 
passed, it would have required school 
boards to dismiss all school workers 
suspected of advocating or partici- 
pating in “homosexual activity.” 


Nevadan lesbian and gay activists 
know they will have an uphill fight to 
achieve similar results if Hayes’ bill is 
indeed introduced. So they are starting 
to organize early knowing that state 
politics are dominated by the highly 
conservative Mormon church, and 
one-third of the legislators themselves 
are Mormons. Last year, the church 
organized a door-to-door campaign 
against the ERA leading to its defeat 
by a 2-1 margin. 

Hayes herself is regarded as being 
part of the “new right” movement 
against the ERA, gay rights and abor- 
tion. And in reference to the proposed 
bill she stated, “Whatever they’re go- 
ing to do in the closet, I don’t care. I 
just don’t want them coming out and 
molesting my children.” 

Hayes’ announcement follows a 
series of well-publicized arrests and ac- 
cusations against gay men in the Las 
Vegas area, as well as an increased level 
of harassment against gays (especially 
men) throughout the state. But 
already, some informal opposition has 
been mobilized and activists hope that 
Hayes will be deterred from introduc- 
ing the bill. 

In Reno, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction came out against the 
bill, stating “I don’t believe that just 
because a person is a homosexual, they 
should be banned from the classroom. 
If we’re going to ban one person from 
the classroom, then who’s next?” □ 

* * * 

(Thanks to Gay Community News for 
this information.) 


Mass Arrests Follow 
United League 
Courtroom Victory 


by Joseph Delaney 
Liberation News Service 

OXFORD, Miss. (LNS)— Spectators 
in a packed Federal courtroom in Ox- 
ford, Mississippi were in a mood to 
celebrate a constitutional victory on 
April 27. That day District Judge 
William Keady issued a temporary 
restraining order which barred city of- 
ficials in nearby Okolona from enforc- 
ing an ordinance requiring that United 
League of Northern Mississippi 
demonstrations start on time. Only a 
week and a half earlier, on April 15, 
114 marchers had been arrested on 
grounds that the march did not start at 
the scheduled time. 

The celebration by Black Okolona 
residents was short-lived. Two days 
after Keady’s ruling, another 177 
United League demonstrators were ar- 
rested as they staged a march through 
Okolona to demand more jobs and 
protest the firing of several Black 
teachers. In defiance of Keady’s ruling, 
the local deputy sheriff rounded up the 
demonstrators for marching without a 
permit and for allegedly blocking city 
streets. 


Only days before, Judge Keady had 
thrown out the earlier arrests as “an 
unconstitutional invasion of Black 
citizens’ first amendment rights.” And 
he said that the portion of the law 
which required the Black civil rights 
organization to start demonstrations 
within 30 minutes of the scheduled 
time or face dismissal of the parade 
permit represented “an unconstitu- 
tional restraint” on the League’s right 
of assembly. The requirement, he said, 
was “practically a denial of the right to 
march.” 

League attorneys Leonard McCullen 
and Lewis Myers argued that the re- 
quirement was an unconstitutional 
violation. Kenneth Burns, representing 
the city of Okolona, in turn argued 
that the law was not a violation 
because city officials had a right to 
make groups “do what they [the 
groups] said they would do.” Burns 
also stated that demonstrations in 
nearby Tupelo — where the United 
League continues its boycott of white- 
owned businesses as part of a long- 
term protest of police brutality and the 
disproportionately low number of 
Blacks in government jobs— had put 
an extra burden on the city administra- 
tion’s “small police force.” 

Fearing the strength of a similar 
ongoing boycott, Okolona Mayor 
Richard Stovall said marchers who had 
been picketing in downtown Okolona 
would undermine the city’s economy. 
In fact, some business establishments 
have already folded. “[The boycott] 
has cost a lot of jobs, both Black and 
white,” Stovall said. 

But the economic and civil rights 
issues which form the backbone of the 
Northern Mississippi boycotts are pro- 
blems Judge Keady was forced to ad- 
dress. In his closing remarks, he 
acknowledged the “substantial evi- 
dence of police hostilities and miscon- 
duct towards Blacks who attempt to 
parade and picket in Okolona.” The 
allegation had been submitted by 
League members in a series of allega- 
tions. 

In his oral argument, Myers, himself 
a target of a Legal Services Corpora- 
tion investigation of his “political” 
League activities, discussed the police 
brutality issue. “The prior conduct of 
city officials and Okolona police chief 
Travis Sullivan was based on racial 
prejudice and bad faith,” he said. As 
further evidence of this, he presented 
to the court a July 17, 1978 news article 
from the Memphis, Tennessee Com- 
mercial Appeal in which the police 
chief was quoted as describing a July 4, 
1978 beating of a local Black youth 
(Wardell Ford) “as commonplace be- 
ween white boys and niggers.” 

Chicasaw County, where Okolona is 
located, has been the scene of a 
number of violent confrontations be- 
tween Black residents, who make up a 
majority of the population, and 
members of the Ku Klux Klan. Just last 
month, for example, one of the 
League’s security officers was struck 
during a League demonstration by a 
car driven by a white man. And last 
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August, Klansmen shot at United 
League officer Howard Gunn and 
several passengers when Gunn stopped 
his car at a traffic intersection. 

The latest demonstration, two days 
after Judge Keady’s ruling, was held 
despite the city’s refusal to grant a per- 
mit. Myers and McClellan have filed a 
motion requesting that Keady hold city 
officials in contempt. In keeping with 
the months-long United League boy- 
cotts in northern Mississippi towns, 
Black residents in Okolona plan fur- 
ther demonstrations . □ 


Sham Election Fuels Drive 
Against Rhodesia Sanctions 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The votes are 
in, and now the pressure is on. To the 
surprise of almost nobody, Rhodesia’s 
white minority government proudly 
announced on April 24 that more than 
60 percent of the eligible Black voters 
had gone to the polls and elected a 
“majority rule” government to be 
headed by Bishop Abel Muzorewa. 
Within hours, against as virtually all 
observers had expected, conservative 
leaders in the U.S. and Great Britain 
chimed in with calls for recognition of 
the new government and an end to 
trade sanctions against the illegal 
regime. 

Reports on the election process did 
contain enough embarrassing details to 
badly tarnish grandiose claims by con- 
servative spokesmen like U.S. Senator 
Jesse Helms that it had been “the most 
free and open election in the history of 
the continent of Africa.” For instance, 
statistics flaunted to prove there had 
been a massive outpouring of Black 
voters wilted somewhat when a closer 
look revealed that the vote totals given 
for two provinces substantially exceed- 
ed the number of eligible voters. Such 
evidence added weight to reports that 
children as young as 12 had been 
ushered into the polling stations along 
with their parents. It also suggest that 
critics of the election may have been 
justified in charging that the percen- 
tage of voters taking part had been in- 
flated by drastically underestimating 
the total population. 

Even before the polls opened for the 
five-day elections, opponents of white 
minority leader Ian Smith’s “internal 
settlement” had offered ample reasons 
for questioning the returns. The New 
York-based monthly Southern Africa 
noted the extraordinary lengths to 
which the Smith regime had gone to en- 
sure a good turnout. “Besides the use 
of films and radio broadcasts, at least 
30 million leaflets, ten leaflets for each 
eligible voter, were airdropped before 
voting began.” 

Nor were the government’s efforts 
limited to this propaganda blitz. 
Government troops and private armies 
backing Muzorewa and his rival 
Ndabaningi Sithole frequently backed 
up the urgings of the leaflets with the 


authority of their guns. Newsweek 
quoted one villager’s report that 
“Muzorewa’s people came into my 
village at night and said, ‘Vote for our 
party or else we’re coming back to get 
you.” 

The voting itself was carried out 
under the eyes of an army that had 
mobilized every available white man 


between the ages of 18 and 50, swelling 
its ranks to more than four times their 
usual size. With the voting spread out 
over five days, these troops could be 
shifted around from one area to 
another, guaranteeing a massive 
presence on the day when the polling 
booths or the buses to take voters to 
them appeared. 

Coupled with the reported arrest of 
hundreds of backers of the Patriotic 
Front guerrillas who were trying to 
organize a boycott, these measures 
proved sufficient to ring up a fairly im- 
pressive number of ballots. But they 
did not convince all of the notables 
who had come to observe the elections. 
One British observer, Lord Chitnis, 
cited evidence that troops and white 
employers had pressured many Blacks 
to vote. “The one factor that should 
not be taken into account is that this 
was a fair and free election,” he said. 
“It wasn’t. It was a fraud.” 

The most damning indictment of the 


elections of all had nothing to do with 
charges of intimidation and fraud. It 
centered on something much more 
basic— the “constitution” voted in by 
a whites-only election several months 
earlier. That constitution guarantees 
that whites will continue to control the 
military, the police, the judiciary, the 
civil service and most of the prime land 


and business for at least 10 years. And 
these constitutional guarantees are 
firmly entrenched behind a block of 28 
white votes in the new parliament — six 
more than are needed to defeat any 
constitutional amendment. 

Those were the terms which Patriotic 
Front leaders Robert Mugabe and 
Joshua Nkomo pointed to in denounc- 
ing the “internal settlement” as a sell- 
out. Those terms were also presumably 
what one Black citizen of Salisbury had 
in mind when he told Newsweek after 
the election, “Everybody’s talking 
about fair elections, fair elections. 
Who cares whether the election was 
fair? They are putting an African on 
the stage, but he’s still worked with 
strings manipulated by white hands.” 

Despite such charges and a strong 
UN denunciation of the election, con- 
servatives wasted no time in unleashing 
a campaign for U.S. recognition of the 
new government and repeal of trade 
sanctions against Rhodesia. Congres- 


“Fair” Is in the Eye 
of the Beholder 


Press accounts of findings by 
observers of the Rhodesian elections 
rarely bothered to say much about 
the credentials of the observers 
themselves. Too bad. In may cases, 
a little delving would have un- 
covered some interesting facts. Take 
the cases of Bayard Rustin and 
Allard Lowenstein, for example. 

When noted Black liberal Rustin 
and one-time anti-war congressman 
Lowenstein appeared in the Rhode- 
sian capital to put their stamp of ap- 
proval on Ian Smith’s carefully or- 
chestrated elections, they were per- 
forming a familiar task. The two 
liberal lights in the notoriously 
right-wing Freedom House’s inspec- 
tion team had performed the same 
task more than a dozen years ago in 
the Dominican Republic. 

On that occasion, in 1965, Rustin 
and Lowenstein appeared alongside 
long-time Socialist Party chief Nor- 
man Thomas to endorse the fairness 
of elections conducted on an island 
occupied by U.S. marines. The 
marines had been called in to help 
crush a popular rebellion on behalf 
of Juan Bosch, the winner of the na- 
tion’s last indisputably free elec- 
tions, who had been ousted by a 
military coup in 1962. 

Rustin is now the national chair 
of Social Democrats, U.S. A. and 
Lowenstein works as an advisor to 
California Governor Jerry Brown. 
When they appeared in Salisbury, 
both were working for Freedom 
House. They were members of a 


nine-member delegation dispatched 
to observe the elections, which duly 
endorsed the proceedings as “a 
significant advance towards majori- 
ty rule . . .” 


Many a Mile to Freedom 

Freedom House is perhaps best 
known for its annual publication of 
a map on which various shadings 
identify countries as “free,” “part- 
ly free,” or “not free.” The 
Freedom House definition of the 
terms is amply illustrated by its 
ranking of South Africa as “partly 
free,” making it one of the few 
glimmers of freedom on the entire 
continent. 

The Freedom House board of 
directors offers a further indication 
of its ideological leanings. Funded 
for many years by the J.M. Kaplan 
Fund, an acknowledged CIA con- 
duit, the board includes three 
former officials of the CIA-run 
Radio Free Europe. It also includes 
Jay Lovestone and Irving Brown of 
the AFL-CIO’s International 
Department, whose activities fre- 
quently overlap with the CIA’s. 
Brown was the first director of the 
CIA-backed African-American 
Labor Center. Another board 
member is the wife of Kermit 
Roosevelt, former head of CIA 
operations in the Middle East and 
the man credited with engineering 
the overthrow of Iranian Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh in 1953. □ 
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sional resolutions calling for such ac- 
tion were introduced within hours after 
the voting ended. Sudden moves in the 
direction of cozying up with Muzorewa 
were being opposed by the Carter Ad- 
ministration and its supporters in Con- 
gress, however. And opponents of the 
“internal settlement” launched a lob- 
bying campaign in early May aimed at 
proving that the repercussions of lift- 
ing sanctions could be damaging 
politically as well as diplomatically. 
Meanwhile, Muzorewa stated con- 
fidently in his victory speech that he 
was counting on western support to 
pull him through. 

The only immediate declaration of 
support, however, came from the white 
supremacist government in South 
Africa. Already reported to have 
pumped upwards of $1 million into the 
Bishop’s organization, the Pretoria 
regime greeted Muzorewa’s election 
victory with a pledge to extend 
whatever military and economic aid is 
needed. 

If South Africa genuinely intends to 
extend its security borders into Zim- 
babwe, indications are it will have its 
hands full. Both wings of the Patriotic 
Front issued statements promising “to 
continue fighting until final victory.” 
And with 90 percent of the country 
already under martial law and as much 
as 50 percent considered under control 
of the guerrillas, they voiced con- 
fidence that their “final victory” 
would not be long in coming. □ 


Carter Orders Stepped Up 
Spying on Latin American 
Church Activists 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When the 
Pope visited Latin America back in 
February, newspapers in the United 
States splashed pictures of “His 
Holiness” kissing babies across their 
front pages and even published articles 
discussing the impact of his visit upon 
the “theology of liberation” move- 
ment which has turned much of the 
Latin American church toward social 
activism. But media in this country 
did not pick up on a story that made 
the headlines in Mexican newspapers 
during the visit about another interna- 
tional figure who has directed in- 
creased attention at the Latin 
American church movement — Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. 

The story broke in the Mexico City 
daily Excelsior on February 2. Under a 
headline reading “Carter Requests 
Spying on Religious Liberals,” the 
paper’s Washington correspondent 
Fausto Fernandez-Ponte reported that 
Carter had ordered the CIA to “inten- 
sify activities of infiltration and 
vigilance” into social activist 
movements of the Catholic Church in 
Latin America. 

Fernandez-Ponte based his charges 
on indisputable evidence — testimony 
by officials of the National Security 
Council before the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Committee. The testirnony 
was presented during hearings called to 
determine why the Carter Administra- 
tion drastically underestimated the 
political force of the Islamic religion in 
Iran. At the conclusion of those hear- 
ings, the Committee determined that 
administration decisions were made 
with an “absolute lack of awareness” 
of the role of the Islamic religious 
leaders and the position of that religion 
in the context of Iranian history. An 
“equally enormous ignorance,” the 
committee found, extended to the 
Roman Catholic Church in countries 
where it wields considerable influence; 
“very flimsy intelligence information” 
was available concerning the Church’s 
political influence, particularly in 
Latin America. 

According to the Excelsior report, 
the Committee drew the obvious con- 
clusion that some Latin America 
Catholic leaders must have con- 
siderable popular support, influence 
and power from the fact that the Pope 
felt impelled to travel to Mexico to 
open the Puebla Conference of Latin 
American bishops. Yet none of the in- 
telligence officials appearing before the 
Committee, including those of the Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC), was 
able to name or identify any of the im- 
portant religious and lay leaders of 
Islam or Latin American Catholicism. 
All they were able to say was that the 
CIA was hot on the trail of such infor- 
mation. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
NSC Director Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Security Council officials testified, 
President Carter “had ordered an in- 
tensification of the activities of in- 
telligence” for both the Catholic 
Church in Latin America and the 
Islamic religion in the countries of its 
influence. 

While this action by the nation’s 
most famous Sunday School teacher 
received very little attention in the U.S. 
press, it did draw a statement express- 
ing astonished indignation from 45 
U.S. religious and lay persons attend- 
ing the Puebla Conference. 

“It is sadly ironic,” the 45 said in an 
open letter to Carter, “that church 
people become suspect for practicing 
what you, Carter, have so frequently 
preached: the defense of human 
rights... 

“We agree with Latin Americans 
that human rights are not simply 
political [ie. freedom of speech, elec- 
tions, etc.], but must be the rights of 
the poor: the social rights, the rights to 
life, land, work, food, clothing, hous- 
ing, education, economic security, 
health and personal dignity.” □ 


* * * 


(Thanks to Gregory Bergman , who 
writes regularly about developments in 
the Latin American church , for this in- 
formation) 
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Argentine Junta Arrests 
Union Leaders 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Three years 
after it seized power, Argentina’s 
military junta has apparently con- 
vinced the U.S. government that it no 
longer belongs on the list of major 
human rights violators— even though 
Amnesty International estimates that 
15,000 people have disappeared since 
the coup, and Laurence Birns, director 
of the New York-based Council on 
Hemispheric Affairs, rates it as “the 
worst human rights violator in the 
hemisphere.” In February, Argentine 
newspapers reported that the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank was no longer 
subjecting Argentine loan applications 
to State Department review and post- 
ponement because of gross violations 
of human rights. But the junta showed 
in late April that it wasn’t about to 
relax its tight grip on Argentina’s tradi- 
tionally militant labor movement— a 
grip that has endeared it to such people 
as Chase Manhattan Bank head David 
Rockefeller. 

Four days before a one day general 
strike planned for April 27, leaders of 
the Comision de los 25 trade union 
group were called to the labor ministry. 
There they were informed that the 
strike was illegal. On their way out, 20 
of the leaders were arrested and carted 
off to jail. 

While Rockefeller lauds Argentina 
as “a very extraordinary object lesson 
as to what can be done to turn an 
economy around,” the nation’s 
workers are battling policies that have 
cut their purchasing power in half. By 
holding wages firmly under control 
while allowing prices and profits to 
soar, the junta has placed the burden 
of last year’s 146 percent increase in 
the cost of living squarely on the backs 
of the poor and the working class. 

For instance, a recent survey showed 
that rents in Buenos Aires now rank 
among the highest in the world. As a 
result, the average Buenos Aires tenant 
must work 165 hours a month (or one 
full-time job) just to pay for rent. 

Small wonder then that Argentina’s 
unions have become restive. And while 
the wave of arrests helped to mute the 
effect of the April 27 general strike, 
labor activists vowed to step up their 
resistance. Past experience shows that 
the government can’t afford to shrug 
off that vow. A year and a half ago 
Argentinian workers defied govern- 
ment orders, mass arrests and military 
occupations of their factories to shut 
down everything from automobile and 
meatpacking plants to banks and 
racetracks. □ 
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Liberian Protest Mounts 
In Wake of Easter Massacre 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Church bells 
which rang Out on Easter morning in 
the Liberian capital city of Monrovia 
were sounding death knells instead of 
heralding the high holy day. In a peace- 
ful demonstration, over 30,000 people 
took to the streets to protest the 
Liberian government’s proposed 60 
percent hike in the price of rice. The 
demonstrators came from virtually all 
sectors of Liberian society, including 
the conspicuous presence of soldiers 
from the Liberian army, who refused 
to halt the march. 

With rice being the staple of the 
Liberian diet, it is not surprising that 
the stiff price rise touched off a large 
and militant demonstration. Nor is it 
surprising that the demonstration also 
targeted Liberian President William 
Tolbert, particularly since his family 
business owns a monopoly on the rice 
trade on the side. Before the 
demonstrators could present their 
demands to the government, however, 
the Liberian police force opened fire. 
When the gun smoke cleared, 200 peo- 
ple lay dead and over 500 wounded. 

President Tolbert tried to pass off 
the protests as the handiwork of “just 
a few individuals who were trying to 
accomplish their personal aims.” But 
the scale of the uprising contradicted 
that description. 

By Tolbert’s own conservative 
figures, the day of conflict left almost 
$30 million worth of property in ruins, 
as angry protesters took to the streets. 
Eyewitnesses reported that looting oc- 
curred only after the crowd was fired 
upon and was directed mainly at 
Tolbert family businesses and those of 
the foreign corporate interests which 
help keep 60 percent of the nation’s 
gross national product in the hands of 
the miniscule Liberian social elite (less 
than three percent of the population). 
While that elite prospers, the All 
Peoples Freedom Alliance charges, 
“70 percent of the population who live 
in rural areas struggle in mass poverty 
making less than $70 a year.” And 
political opposition and resistance 
build. Reflecting on the recent events 
in Liberia, Afro-American historian 
John Henrik Clarke told LNS that, 
“What’s happening now should have 
happened a long time ago. What 
Liberia needs is a democratic revolu- 
tion.” 

Current strongman William Tolbert 
has tried to cast himself as a great 
democratic leader. In a press release he 
claims that he “endeavored with suc- 
cess to create an atmosphere of 
democracy in which people freely 
discussed and expressed their views.” 
But the fact remains that Liberia has 
only one political party, which critics 
charge does the bidding of the multi- 
national corporations. Voicing such 
charges can be dangerous. Last May 
the ruling party voted through a con- 


stitutional amendment outlawing 
public protest or criticism of the 
government. But the charges and the 
protests continue, along with more 
determined acts of resistance. On five 
separate occasions, the political op- 
position has attempted to assassinate 
Tolbert. 

A History of Oppression 

This latest crisis emerges out of a 
long history of bitter social upheaval in 
Liberia. This social friction is based on 
a conflict between the indigenous 
population and freed American slaves 
who came to the west coast of Africa as 
colonizers. The colony of Liberia was 
sponsored by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, which sought a solution 
to the increasing number of free people 
of African descent during the 
American era of slavery in the early 
nineteenth century. The Liberian col- 
ony was established in 1822 and only 
after 25 years of colonial wars fought 
against the indigenous population was 
the Republic of Liberia created in 
1847. 

In the more than 130 years since 
then, Liberia has had only one in- 
digenous president, Diho Tweh. Even 
he was killed in flight from Americo- 
Liberian persecution. 

It has been the Americo-Liberians 
who have developed into a national 
ruling class. And they have retained 
close ties to American business in- 
terests, working so closely with Fire- 
stone Rubber, for instance, that for 
many years the country was referred to 
jokingly as “the Republic of 
Firestone.” While iron has supplanted 
rubber as Liberia’s main export, the 
pattern of foreign domination persists. 
Opponents of the government point 
out that for every dollar’s worth of 
iron produced, only 16 cents stay in 
Liberia. Statistics are equally dismal 
for the rubber industry, still controlled 
mainly by Firestone, whose million 
acre concession runs until the year 
2025. 

With economic and political control 
firmly in the hands of the Americo- 
Liberian minority, the nation has 
evolved its own unique form of class 
domination, featuring the Americo- 
Liberians as colonizers and the in- 
digenous population as oppressed. As 
Krunyon Weefer, spokesperson for 
Awina, a progressive Liberian student 
organization based in the U.S., told 
LNS, “Imperialism has no color. The 
freed slaves came to Liberia as col- 
onizers, to create an empire.” 

International Repercussions 

The Liberian situation has escalated 
into an international incident. Under 
the dubious guise of a tri-lateral 
defense pact signed by Sierra Leone 
(another former colony founded by 
slaves and freedmen who migrated 
from the British province of Nova 
Scotia to the west coast of Africa), 
Guinea and Liberia, Guinean and 
Sierra Leonean troops were flown into 
Liberia to buttress the Tolbert regime 
against mounting protests. They have 
remained to enforce the six-hour 
curfew clamped on Monrovia and 


other large cities as part of an official 
state of martial law. 

The Guinean blunder into the inter- 
nal affairs of Liberia has resulted in a 
shake-up in the Guinean ship of state. 
Alafe Kourouma, the Guinean minister 
of defense and half-brother of Presi- 
dent Sekou Toure, and Guinea’s am- 
bassador to Liberia Ben Dauda Toure 
have both been stripped of party posi- 
tions and cabinet appointments, a 
diplomatic informant told LNS. The 
demotions for the unfortunate duo 
were precipitated because they had 
been responsible for approving the 
decision to send Guinean troops to 
Liberia. Another wrinkle in the Gui- 
nean presence in Liberia is the report 
that Guinean commanders are refusing 
to leave Liberia unless they are paid or 
Guinea receives the Liberian section of 
the Nimbah Mountain range. The 
mountains in question are rich in iron 
ore deposits and have been a source of 
conflict between Liberia and Guinea 
for some time. 

Liberia is not a stranger to the inter- 
national political spotlight. A 1930 
League of Nations report documented 
incidents of forced labor inflicted upon 
the indigenous population. The report 
named then-Vice President Yancy as a 
key figure in the slave labor scandal. 
Other government officials were cited 
by the commission for receiving kick- 
backs for every individual laborer 
pressed into service and shipped off to 
either the British colony of the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) or the Spanish settle- 
ment Fernando Po, located in the 
Bight of Biafra. At the end of 1930, 
President King and Vice President 
Yancy both resigned. Britain promptly 
seized the chance to pressure Liberia 
into asking the League of Nations for a 
Governing Commission, surrendering 
self-rule and placing Liberia under a 
British mandate. But neither Firestone 
nor the U.S. government were 
prepared to relinquish contfol over 
what had long been an outpost of 
American influence on the African 
continent. The U.S. government block- 
ed the resolution. 

Solidarity Appeals 

In the days following this year’s 
Easter Massacre, the whereabouts of 
Gabriel Matthews, leader of the Pro- 
gressive Alliance of Liberia (PAL), 
Togbah Nah Tipoteh, the leader of the 
Movement for Justice in Afrika (MO- 
JA) and many other opposition leaders 
remained a mystery, even to their sup- 
porters. It is feared that these political 
opponents of Tolbert are either in 
prison or dead. 

The Liberian Students Association 
issued an emotional appeal on April 
24, stating, “In the wake of this 
genocidal act of inhumanity ... by the 
True Whig Party of Liberia, we 
solemnly appeal to and fervently call 
upon all Liberians, and Africans, sons 
and daughters of the descendents of 
Africa ... to join us in condemning 
the regime of William Tolbert.” 
Response from the Afro-American 
community in the U.S. has been swift 
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and non-partisan. A companion state- 
ment of solidarity is being circulated 
and initialed by Afro-American 
writers, activists and entertainers. The 
statement reads in part, “ .. .in- 
asmuch as there has been no evidence 
or proof given by the Liberian govern- 
ment that the demonstrators fired 
upon were armed or that those 
demonstrators intended to diplay any 
act of violence, we, the undersigned 
mourned their death as Liberian 
Freedom Fighters ... we the under- 
signed condemned the use of troops 
from Guinea and Sierra Leone against 
the democratic aspirations of the 
Liberian people as a willful act of ag- 
gression and political repression.” 
Some of the people who have added 
their names to the growing list are 
novelist John O. Killens and writer- 
activists Rose Mari Mealy, Yuri 
Kochiama, Jill Nelson, June Jordan, 
Amiri Baraka, Askia Toure and B.J. 
Ashanti . Afro-American organizations 
which have signed the statement in- 
clude the Republic of New Afrika and 
the United Leage of Tupelo, Mississip- 
pi. 

So far, however, Tolbert has 
responded to protests at home and 
. abroad by clamping down even harder . 
In a move to further curtail dissent, he 
has suspended the right of habeas cor- 
pus for a year, empowering Liberia’s 
judicial authories “to arrest and carry 
out search and seizure without warrant 
and detain without benefit of bail.” 

This move suggests that opposition 
continues, despite the presence of 
foreign troops and despite the soothing 
words which Tolbert, an ordained Bap- 
tist minister, broadcast in the wake of 
the massacre. While 200 people lay 
dead and over 500 badly mauled, shot- 
up and dying in hospitals, he declared, 
“On this happy Easter Day let us all 
assemble in our respective places of 
worship and with noble virtues and 
godly principles . . . return to our 
respective vocations and labor with 
renewed faith, courage, determination 
and self-reliance so that thereby we 
may bring unabating progress and 
development to our beloved 
country. , 

One irate Liberian wondered out 
loud, “Is this the second coming . . . 
of Idi Amin?” D 


Local Resistance Grows in Spain; 
Slumdwellers Battle Police 


by Amy Schwartz 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor’s note: During the two 
months which have passed since 
Spanish Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez 
was returned to power with a strong 
showing in national parliamentary 
elections, the political situation in the 
country has rapidly become both more 
polarized and more complicated. 

Apparently encouraged by his right- 
wing party’s victory in the national 
elections, Suarez dropped pretenses of 
heading a ‘‘national unity” eovern- 
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went and named a new cabinet dotted 
with the names of former functionaries 
under fascist leader Francisco Franco. 

At the beginning of April, however, 
Spanish voters went to the polls once 
again, this time to vote for municipal 
governments. And this time they gave a 
surprisingly emphatic victory to the 
parties of the left. Across most of the 
country, that is. In the Basque pro- 
vinces, near the French border, Basque 
nationalist parties ran ahead of the 
Spanish left, marking a growing rift 
between the socialist nationalist forces 
and both the Spanish Communist Par- 
ty and the Spanish Socialist Party. Five 
days later, on April 8, this division was 
highlighted when members of these 
parties were not allowed to participate 
in a demonstration by more than 
100,000 Basques in Bilbao, denouncing 
police repression and demanding the 
return of Basque political prisoners to 
their native provinces. 

In the meantime, simmering popular 
resistance at the local level has con- 
tinued to mount, frequently without 
the support and against the wishes of 
all the major parties. In the following 
article, LNS correspondent Amy 
Schwartz describes one such incident 
which took place in Madrid during the 
municipal election campaign. Al- 
though the events took place some time 
ago, they illustrate political and living 
conditions that have made Spain in- 
creasingly volatile.) 

MADRID (LNS)— Parla (Madrid) is 
an ugly urban development of blocks 
of poor quality housing— one of the 
many built in the 1960s during Spain’s 
boom in construction. It was built with 
scarce attention to basic human needs, 
and now its 40,000 residents suffer 
chronic water shortages. 

At the end of February, several 
thousand Parla residents held a 
demonstration to protest the lack of 
water. They also demanded that some- 
thing be done about the Madrid- 
Toledo highway, which cuts right 
through the development, bringing 
with it both noise and danger. The pro- 
test was illegal; all demonstrations are 
banned during electoral campaigns and 
the municipal campaign had just 
begun. 

Officials responded by sending in 
several companies of “anti- 
disturbance” police armed with rubber 
bullets and smoke bombs. But that 
merely fueled the demonstrators’ 
anger. A week later, on March 4, 
thousands went back out on the streets, 
set up barricades, and battled police in 
what one newspaper, El Pais, called a 
“climate of urban guerrilla warfare.” 

The next day normal business activi- 
ty in the community came to a com- 
plete stop as 12,000 people attended 
the funeral of Ursino Gallego. Gallego 
was a 14-year-old boy killed by the im- 
pact of a rubber bullet as he stood 
watching the battle that Sunday after- 
noon. 

Parla is not the first of Spain’s fac- 
tory workers’ bedroom communities to 
have aired its demand for decent living 
conditions. Nor is Gallego the first to 
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have died from a policeman’s rubber 
bullet in a demonstration. (These 
“bullets” are like squash balls and they 
can be deadly from as far as 70 yards.) 

The Speculation “Party” 

Parla was built about 14 years ago. 
And its problems began then as the 
corrupt and inept local administration 
teamed up with the construction in- 
dustry. Franco’s “Stabilization Plan” 
had ended and the economy was 
opened to “re-activization.” Rural im- 
migration to the cities stepped up to 
fulfill industrial needs; Madrid’s 
population soared from two to three 
million. 

The financial oligarchy— recipients 
of government favors — began to 
speculate on housing for these 
workers, building on land they’d ob- 
tained after the Civil War. Profits 
from one project were invested im- 
mediately in the next development. 
Many of the buildings thrown up at 
that time all over the country are 
already falling down or sinking into in- 
sufficient sub-soil. Costs were cut 
wherever possible on materials and 
design, and planning for human needs 
was scarce. Codes were easily by- 
passed, and architects in charge of ap- 
proving projects in City Hall were 
those who had themselves designed the 
“bee-hives.” 

All This for a High Price 
Parla was built without previous ur- 
ban planning, without guarantees, and 
today continues without adequate 
social services. Its 40,000 inhabitants 
share one small clinic of general 
medicine, one ambulance, and poor 
public transportation to Madrid. There 
is no public marketplace, and the 
supermarkets are controlled by one 
family. The plaza is often little more 
than a mud pool and there are no parks 
at all. Schooling is minimally provided 
on the primary level. Private institu- 
tions (the normal Spanish secondary 
education) and trade schools still exist 
only as promises. 

The lack of public funds can be at- 
tributed in part to local businesses who 
don’t pay taxes. It is exacerbated by City 
Hall’s reluctance to demand repayment 
of loans from the initial construction 
years. Whatever the causes, the most 
obvious result has been the continuing 
lack of an adequate water supply which 
touched off the street battles this 
spring. 

We Want Water! We Want Water! 

Parla is not connected to Madrid’s 
Isabel II Canal water system. Its entire 
water supply consists of 17 wells — built 
on the ex-mayor’s property. There are 
constant water shortages and stop- 
pages; pumps working away without 
water burn themselves out. 

In February three wells stopped 
functioning completely. (Rumor had it 
that someone had shut off the valves; 

another theory is that excess alkalinity 
in the water may have corroded pipes.) 
It was this latest episode in the chronic 
water shortage, along with distress 
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over the Madrid-Tolcdo highway, that 
ignited the protests. 

Officials from the Canal Adminis- 
tration have now promised technical 
assistance. The Civil Government, 
however, has often promised technical 
aid to Parla, as its administration is so 
notoriously inept. “It’s always the 
same,” commented one resident to an 
Interviu (a Spanish weekly) reporter. 
‘‘They come giving excuses and we are 
continually being fucked over and suf- 
fering from lack of water to drink or 
wash.” 

The major left-wing parties (and 
their affiliated trade unions) had urged 
calm while the people responded with 
barricades to police violence. The par- 
ties had their attention fixed on the 
long-awaited local elections, and their 
version of the events was that right- 
wing provocateurs caused the trouble: 
the illegal demonstration Was called by 
unsigned, poorly printed leaflets, and a 
majority of the participants were quite 
young. The motive was to increase 
abstention on April 3rd, which would 
have been to the right’s advantage as 
Communist and Socialist party can- 
didates had won 68 percent of the local 
vote in the parliamentary elections. 
Reports from the street had it that 
popular opinion was otherwise: 
thought the march justified and con- 
demned the police action. 

Most may also have preferred not to 
pin their hopes on local elections which 
had already been stalled more than 
three years and two parliaments. Most 
Spanish observers shared the analysis 
of the scheduling of the elections 
voiced in such publications as the New 
York Times : that Suarez and his party 
wanted to have it all sewn up on the na- 
tional scene before letting electoral 
democracy operate on the local— and 
less controllable — level. And many 
observers expressed doubts that even a 
radical change in local administration 
would do much to solve the problems 
of Parla and other communities. Spec- 
ulators have little cause for alarm as 
well-intentioned left-wing officials 
elected in most urban communities will 
have to surmount mountains of prob- 
lems inherited from the Franco govern- 
ment — and this with funds tied up by 

the Suarez government in Madrid. □ 


Moody Park Three Trial 
Begins in Houston 


by Dan Mayfield 
Liberation News Service 

NEW York (LNS)— The trial of the 
Moody Park Three on charges of insti- 
gating and being responsible for every 
illegal action associated with last year’s 
‘‘Houston Rebellion” finally got 
underway at the end of April. But not 
before the prosecution disqualified all 
of the Blacks on the jury panel and one 
of two Chicanos. The final jury for the 
Three will consist of 11 whites — six 
women and five men- — and : one 
Chicano man. 
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The May 1978 riots in the Moody 
Park district of Houston climaxed a 
series of actions against police brutality 
following the killing of Jose Torres, a 
26-year-old Chicano who was arrested, 
beaten and finally drowned , by six 
police officers. In the rebellion itself 
over 50 people were arrested. But only 
the Three— Travis Morales, Mara 
Youngdahl, and Tom Hirschi, all 
closely associated with the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party (RCP)— 
were charged and held under the Texas 
antiriot law which says that they are 
responsible for every act committed by 
anyone during the riot. 

Defense attorneys for the Three filed 
a motion for a mistrial immediately 
after jury selection was over but it was 
promptly turned down by the judge. 
James Larson, one of the lawyers for 
the Three, termed the prosecution's ac- 
tions “racist” and said that he“ found 
it a disgrace that an officer of the state 
would pick a jury in such a way.” 

In response, the prosecutor’s only 
argument was that he was “looking for 
an intelligent jury.” 

“The implication is, of course,” 
Larson told LNS, “that the state does 
not think that Black people are smart 
enough to serve on juries.” He also 
pointed out that the Blacks on the jury 
panel were hardly questioned at all and 
that the questions that they were asked 
were mere formalities. 

Testimony also got under way and 
the first witness for the state was 
Rachael Lucas. Lucas testified that she 
was part of the committee that planned 
the “Cinco de Mayo” (May 5) celebra- 
tion of Mexican independence which 
ended in the arrest of the Three. She 
placed defendant Hirschi in the crowd 
as the riot began but defense attorneys 
pointed out that in the days following 
the riots she had said nothing of his 
presence. 

Also under cross examination, Lucas 

admitted that she was politically op- 
posed to both the People United, 
which the defendants helped form, and 
its slogan “Justice for Joe Torres.” 
Following Lucas the prosecution 
presented a series of police and firemen 
who mainly testified to the amount and 
type of destruction that occurred dur- 
ing the riot itself. 

By far the most interesting testimony 
came from Richard Delano who is an 
undercover cop for the anti-red 
Houston Criminal Intelligence Divi- 
sion (CID). He testified that he heard 
of the disturbance on TV and then of 
his own volition went down to the 
scene of the rebellion and offered his 
services. He placed all three defendants 
at the scene of the rebellion. 

On cross examination, he admitted 

that CID had put People United and 
the leaders of the various left groups in 
the Moody Park Area under; surveil- 
lance after the death of Torres and the 
birth of the anti-police brutality cam- 
paign. Delano said that anyone who at- 
tended more than one rally was 

“suspect”. When asked if he would 

consider members of the jury as 
“suspect” if they attended more than 


one rally against police brutality he 
replied “yes.” 

Defense attorneys then brought out 
the fact that every “Justice for Joe 
Torres” and every “Moody Park 3” 
rally had been put under surveillance 
by the CID, despite the fact that there 
was never any act of violance at any of 
the rallies or demonstrations. 

The trial of the Moody Park Three is 
expected to end by the end of May. □ 


(See packet #944 for background inf or- 
mation.) 

New York Health Care Coalition 
Demands “Save Our Hospitals” 


by Linda Ocasio 
Liberation News Service 

“ Thank Mayor Koch. His arrogance 
mobilized an entire city. ” 

—Jonathan House, 

Committee of Interns and Residents 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Ten thousand 
people, mostly rank and filers from 
New York City’s hospital workers’ 
unions, massed in front of City Hall 
May 1st to protest the planned closing 
of several municipal hospitals. The 
demonstrations, organized by the 
Coalition for the May 1st Rally to Save 
Our Hospitals, included many of the 
District Council 37 locals which repre- 
sent municipal hospital workers. 

The Coalition was made up of and 
supported by a wide range of activist 
groups such as the Committee of In- 
terns and Residents, the Coalition of 
Black Trade Unionists, the National 
Organization of Women, Coalition for 
Abortion Rights and Against Steriliza- 
tion Abuse (CARASA), the Greenwich 
Village-Chelsea NAACP, the Coalition 
of Concerned Transit Workers, and 
the Black United Front, to name a few. 

The chanting of the crowd ran from 
the familiar — “They say cutback, we 
say fight back!”— to the plain- 
tive— “We don’t want no welfare, we 
want jobs!”— to the exuberant— “We 
are family!” echoing the disco hit. A 
recurrent theme was a general enmity 
for Mayor Koch: “Up with the jobs 
and the hell with Koch!” 

Third year medical student Tony 
Rostain and 1 8 other students were 
part of the City Hall demonstrators. 
“As members of the Health Rights 
Committee at New York University, 
we are concerned with the deteriora- 
tion of the public hospitals. As future 
doctors we can’t watch hospitals go 
down the drain. We have to let the 
Mayor [Koch] know we’re not sitting 
back passively.” 

Of the. 103 hospitals in New York 
City, 17 are municipal and owned by 
the Health and Hospitals Corporation. 
The so-called non-profit, voluntary 
hospitals account for 66 of the health 
care institutions, while 20 are profit- 
making proprietaries. The majority of 
the funding for both public and private 
hospitals, however, comes from public 
monies. 
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the minimal amount of free or below- 
cost care required by law in return for 
Federal construction grants. 

Still, not everyone who has opposed 
the planned hospital closing favors 
keeping all city hospitals open in- 
discriminately. Bellamy herself feels 
that cuts should be equitable— equally 
divided between public and private 
hospitals— a view that the State Health 
Department also shares. Bellamy has 
written that “closing hospitals could 
actually improve health care” and that 
a relatively tight bed supply would 
reduce the likelihood of “improper ad- 
missions.’ ’ 

What is inevitable and potentially 
devastating if the municipals are closed 
is that the number of people who will 
be left jobless and with no accessible 
health facility will spiral upwards. 
Over 125,000 workers are employed at 
public and private hospitals. Those 
who attended the rally May 1 were 
acutely aware that the fate of their jobs 
hangs in the balance. 


Since 1974, 28 public and private 
hospitals have been closed. Dr. Martin 
Cherkasky, president of Montefiore 
Hospital, a large private hospital, who 
recently resigned as Mayor Koch’s 
chief health advisor, estimated that 
half the municipal hospitals would be 
closed, sold or given away by 1982. 

Beds, Beds, Who’s Got the Beds 

At the heart of the controversy is the 
issue of overbedding. In 1976, the 
Health Systems Agency (HSA), a 
Federal health planning agency, issued 
a report that estimated a surplus of 
5,000 beds by 1985. The Public 
Hospitals Action Committee (PHAC) 
challenged those figures, however, 
citing the use of a 90 percent average 
occupancy rate as arbitrary and mis- 
leading. Even the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare recom- 
mends a minimum occupancy rate of 
only 80 percent, they argued. 

Moreover, most patients are admit- 
ted to municipal hospitals through the 
emergency room— few are planned in 
advance, and so the occupancy rate 
naturally fluctuates. 

HSA also based its figures on a 
shortened length of stay per patient, 
and the expectation that the population 
in New York City would decline. 
PHAC took the HSA to task for not 
specifying how many beds are needed 
in each borough or neighborhood of 
the city, but instead arriving at a figure 
for NYC as a whole. Five out of seven 
New York City medical schools are 
located in Manhattan, as well as many 
voluntary hospitals. Many out-of- 
towners flock to the better-equipped 
voluntary hospitals, PHAC argues, 
and so they do not truly serve the peo- 
ple of the city, especially the poor. 

PHAC concludes that “overbedding 
is used as an excuse to dismantle the 
municipal hospital system. . . Despite 
the fact that 3,725 beds were closed 
since January 1, 1976, city and state of- 
ficials continue to use a higher figure 
for overbedding to justify additional 
cuts.*’ 

Those who favor the elimination of 
the municipal hospitals point to the 
notoriously low quality of care provid- 
ed there and the inefficient manage- 
ment of the Health and Hospitals Cor- 
poration. Recently, for example, the 
local papers carried a story about a 
Bronx man in need of medical atten- 
tion after an accident who refused to 
be taken to nearby municipal Lincoln 
Hospital and insisted on being driven 
further downtown to the voluntary 
Lenox Hill. 

But, few alternatives are readily 
available for New York City’s 1.5 
million working poor. Private 
hospitals regard their treatment as a 
money-losing proposition and quickly 
turn them over to the municipals. An 
investigation performed by City Coun- 
cil President Carol Bellamy’s office 
earlier this year found that of five 
voluntary hospitals— Wyckoff Heights 
and Brooklyn Hospitals in Brooklyn; 
Lenox Hill, Beth Israel and St. Vin- 
cent’s in Manhattan — none provides 


Demonstrators Tell Their Stories 

Marjorie Robinson, a hospital care 
investigator at Cumberland Hospital in 
Brooklyn, said she found it hard 
enough to make ends meet. The 
mother of a nine-year-old, she said, “I 
worked my way through four years col- 
lege, and had hoped to get my masters 
in Social Work.” Trained in hospital 
management, Robinson will find it dif- 
ficult to land a similar job. 

Bill Hart, 30, a nurse’s aide at Jacobi 
Hospital in the Bronx, ran the 17 miles 
from Jacobi to City Hall. Once he got 
there, he jogged around the City Hall 
Park three times, bringing his mileage 
to 20 miles. “In ancient times,” he 
said, “people brought messages to 
others on foot.” Over his jogging tee 
shirt and shorts he sported his message 
on a cardboard sign: “Save our City 
Hospitals.” 

Robert Teller, 35, is unemployed. 
But as president of the community 
board of Bellevue Hospital, he attend- 
ed the rally to protest a 100 percent at- 
trition rate at Bellevue, a policy which 
was instituted a month ago. What this 
means, he explained, is that a member 
of the staff who quits or is fired is not 
replaced by a new worker. As a result, 
the number of staff is constantly 
decreasing. 

Jonathan House, member of the 
Committee of Interns and Residents, 
which represents 3500 resident and in- 
tern doctors at 24 volunteer and city 
hospitals, compared the solidarity of 
the rally to the anti-war and civil rights 
marches of the sixties. “You have 
working people, women’s groups, civil 
rights groups and unions all working 
together for a common cause. It’s very 
exciting but it’s only the beginning.” 

The CIR is opposed to all closings 
and layoffs in the municipal and volun- 
tary health sectors and have urged the 
hospital administrations and the city 
government to provide for a “rational 
health plan” to meet the health needs 
of the New York City community. 
(The group is also demanding more 


staff and improved equipment in its 
contract negotiations.) 

Harlem Democratic Rep. Charles 
Rangel’s words rang true when he told 
the rally, “No one talks about the 
city’s obligation to the poor.” Harlem 
Hospital has had $4.5 million trimmed 
from its budget in the past two years. 
More than 100 jobs have been lost 
through attrition. Yet Harlem sees 
500,000 outpatients a year. Measures 
to stave off a shutdown for hospitals 
like Harlem could be instituted, Rangel 
said, but the insidious sabotage of 
health care for the poor through re- 
duced staff and funding goes on. □ 

* * * 

(LNS correspondent Linda Ocasio also 
writes for the Long Island, N. Y. daily, 
NewsdayJ 


(See photo.) 

Wave of Arrests in Italy 
Threatens Freedom of Expression 


by M.R. 

Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: Italian authorities 
claimed that they had captured much 
of the leadership of the Red Brigades in 
early April when they rounded up 
dozens of left-wing militants. Most of 
those arrested had been openly active 
for some time in the “Autonomia 
Operaia" (Workers' Autonomy) wing 
of Italy's badly fragmented “Move- 
ment. " Groups which identify 
themselves as “Autonomia" loudly 
proclaim their belief in the need for 
revolutionary violence and frequently 
engage in street battles with police. But 
although others on the left often 
deplore their tactics, observers also 
questioned whether members of an 
underground guerrilla movement 
would be likely to engage in such ac- 
tions. And even staunch opponents of 
the “Autonomia" groups voiced con- 
cern about wholesale arrests which ap- 
peared to have been made primarily on 
the basis of political statements rather 
than known acts. In the following arti- 
cle, LNS's Rome correspondent 
describes some of what few facts are 
known about the arrests and some of 
the reaction.) 

ROME (LNS)— On April 7 the 
political police and the carabinieri 
made a series of arrests of revolu- 
tionary militants in the “Autonomia 
Operaia” political area of opinion. 
Those arrested included almost the en- 
tire teaching staff of the Faculty of 
Political Science of Padua University. 

Nine of those arrested (including 
Professor Toni Negri and the Milan 
Autonomist leader Oreste Scalzone) 
were accused of having “organized and 
led an association denominated Red 
Brigades ...” All those arrested were 
accused of having “oganized and led 
‘Potere Operaio and other analogous 
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associations variously named, linked to 
each other and all referable to the so- 
called ‘Autonomia Operaia,’ organized 
and aimed at violently subverting the 
established order of the State, both by 
propaganda and incitement to practice 
so-called mass illegality of various 
forms of violence and armed struggle, 
expropriations and proletarian house- 
searches, acts of arson and causing 
damage to public and private property, 
kidnapping people, beatings, and 
woundings, attacks on prisons, bar- 
racks, party branch offices, associa- 
tions. . .” etc., etc., etc. 

According to the official accounts, 
the charges were backed by “copious 
documentation” (mainly books 
published by the accused and other 
writings), various openly published 
magazines of the Autonomist area, and 
“witnesses and the results of police in- 
vestigations.” 

Under Italian law, preliminary in- 
vestigations by magistrates are suppos- 
ed to be secret. In many cases, 
however, this secrecy is broken. In the 
first interrogations of Prof. Toni Negri 
(who is accused of being the “brain 
behind the Red Brigades”) the judges 
asked him questions only about his 
books. There has been speculation as 
to what or who the “witnesses” might 
be— an imprisoned, “penitent” Red 
Brigader? A police infiltrator? Or a 
provocateur? Or maybe nothing of any 
substance at all? (“Preliminary in- 
vestigations” could easily drag on until 
the elections. . .with a lot of accompa- 
nying publicity. So there is con- 
siderable speculation that it could be 
just another electoral stunt.) 


Reactions on the Left 

The Rome daily paper Paese Sera, 
which is controlled by the Italian Com- 
munist Party, headlined its account 
“Red Brigade leadership clobbered.” 
[Having made its bid to enter the 
government via an “historic com- 
promise” with the ruling Christian 
Democrats, the PCI has gone to great 
lengths to prove its opposition not only 
to “terrorism” but to virtually all 
other expressions of dissent from the 
left — Ed.] President Sandro Pertini (a 
Socialist) sent a telegram of con- 
gratulations to the judges in Padua. 

Lotta Continua, the newspaper of 
the revolutionary left, sent a telegram 
to Pertini, reiminding him that the 
“accused are innocent until proven 
guilty,” and suggesting that “evidence 
be produced.” Lotta Continua also ran 
the headline “Arrest Niccolo 
Machiavelli!” over an article pointing 
out that you cannot arrest people for 
material acts on the basis of books they 
have written. The Radical (Civil 
Rights) Party condemned the arrests as 
“frame-ups” and said the party’s 
lawyers were ready to defend those ac- 
cused. 

Academics and intellectuals also 
protested. The ex-rector of Padua 
University, Prof. Opocher, was quoted 
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as saying that Negri was “a brilliant 
academic.” 

Within a week, a national assembly 
of some 5,000 autonomists met in 
Padua’s Sports Palace. The city was in 
a virtual state of siege, no groups of 
over five peole being allowed to form 
in the streets. In Rome, there was a 
protest demonstration (banned by the 
police) in the city center, in which 
buses were used as barricades and one 
bus was burnt out. 

In a village outside Padua, three 
young autonomists died in an explo- 
sion that destroyed their apartment. 
Press and police took it for granted 
that they were trying to make a bomb. 

Prof. Franco Piperno, a lecturer in 
physics at the University of L’Aquila 
and a former leader of Potere Operaio, 
was accused along with Negri but 
escaped the police net. He wrote an ar- 
ticle for L ’Espresso weekly magazine 
in which he warned that if the 
authorities continued to close down all 
possibilities of “open, mass struggle” 
by annihilating the right to free, 
public, political debate (as is becoming 
the case, in view of the fact that the on- 
ly evidence produced so far is the 
published works of the accused), then 
many thousands of young people 
would be pushed into positions close to 
those of the Red Brigades and other 
similar armed-struggle groups. In other 
words, if the public expression and 
discussion of certain kinds of politics is 
forbidden, argued Piperno, it will go 
underground, and terrorism will in- 
crease. 

In fact, there is already in Italy a 
phenomenon commonly known as 
“diffuse guerrilla,” involving hun- 
dreds (maybe more) of young people, 
squeezed out to the margins of society 
by unemployment, lack of any kind of 
social security, unemployment in- 
surance or welfare, many of them ex- 
militants of the once-organized parties 
of the revolutionary left, often in 
disagreement with the Red Brigades on 
various issues. Bombings of fascist 
party branch offices, police stations 
and other “target,” shooting at 
fascists, etc. are by now quite common 
events in various parts of Italy, 
especially in the big cities. Over 800 
different “signatures” of groups 
claiming “authorship” for these ac- 
tions were registered in the course of 
one year. 

One difference today between the 
cultural climate prevailing in the 
United States and in Italy is that 
though in Italy there is a lot of physical 
violence hardly any of it is “mindless, 
aimless” violence. There are few 
equivalents to U.S. street gangs of the 
“Warriors” variety. A common ques- 
tion by young Italians when they hear 
about these groups is “Are they left or 
right-wing?” There is a very Wide- 
spread tendency to think in political 
terms among the population at large. 

Besides the “diffuse guerrilla,” 
there is also the political “area” of 


“Autonomia Operaia” (Working-class 
Autonomy”), numbering, many thou- 
sands. Although parts of this area 
sometimes call themselves “Autono- 
mia Organizzata” (Organized Auto- 
nomy) this is more of a wish than a 
fact. Whereas Potere Operaio, which 
dissolved in 1974, was an embryo party 
with a national organization, no one 
group today holds any copyright to the 
Autonomia label; even in each city 
there are various neighborhood collec- 
tives, sometimes . in sharp disagree- 
ment, calling themselves 
“Autonomia.” 

In view of all this, it is patently ab- 
surd to accuse someone of having 
“organized and directed” something 
so diffuse and amorphous, simply on 
the basis of having written books 
which may have been read by 

autonomist militants. 

As regards the accusation of being 
“the brains behind the Red Brigades, ’ ’ 
no concrete evidence has emerged as 
yet. The press headlines have been full 
of all sorts of speculations, for exam- 
ple, what was said when Toni Negri 
had dinner with Judge Alessandrini not 
long before Alessandrini was killed by 
Prima Linea? As regards Negri’s fre- 
quent trips to Paris (explained by the 
fact that he is also a lecturer at the Sor- 
bonne) at the time of the More kidnap- 
ping, shortly after his arrest the story 
was that he had faked these trips while 
actually remaining in Italy to direct the 
“operations of the Red Brigades,” A 
few days later, the story changed. Now 
it was alleged that, the entire Red 
Brigades lived in Paris and held their 
meetings regularly in one of the cafes, 
talking loudly and carelessly, all 
unaware that their every move was be- 
ing watched by the French security 
police! 

Widespread opinion; on Italy’s 
revolutionary left that the whole 
business ft just a pre-election “show” 
may well be confirmed. In the mean- 
time, attempts are being made to do 
something to defend freedom of ex- 
pression, which is seriously threatened 
by these arrests,. An International 
Committee against repression has been 
set up, based in Padua in Italy, ,but 
with links in other countries including 
Britain; and the United States. , □ 
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UPPER RIGHT: Italian leftists demonstrate 
against attacks by fascists earlier this year. 

CREDIT: Granada Television/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 9 and look for more photos 
and another story dealing with the important 
role played by free radio in the Italian 
movement in next week's packet. 


UPPER LEFT: Participants in the demonstration 
by more than 6,000 people against the proposed 
Limerick, Pa. nuclear power plant. on April 22. 

CREDIT: Ken Rude/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 2 
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LOWER RIGHT: Part of the crowd of more than 
1,500 people who rallied in Chicago on April 
14 to protest Commonwealth Edison’s reliance 
on nuclear power. 

CREDIT : Connie Mansueto/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 2 
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LOWER LEFT: Participants in the demonstration 
by more than 6,000 people against the proposed 
Limerick, Pa. nuclear power plant on April 22. 

CREDIT: Ken Rude/LNS 


